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ELECTION PREPARATION SERIES 


HOW TO PRESENT POLICY 


The Speeches 


It is no part of our purpose here to 
tell how to make a speech. That has 
been done before, and there is nothing 
quite so unconvincing as a speech in 
perfect form, and in which the speaker 
is obviously more concerned over the 
manner than the matter of it. 

Victorians knew how to make 
speeches, and such as remain are the 
wind instruments of politics. But while 
oratory may be the melody of speech, 
orators cut little ice to-day. The 
people want neither windiness nor 
perorations, but facts; and the indivi- 
dua.ity of the speaker, his distinctive 
presentation of his case, is of more 
account than style. 

So while speech to-day is less cul- 
tured than of yore, the art of speaking 
is no less effective on that account. 
Facts abound—and the modern speaker 
just pours out fact upon fact in ordered 
sequence, which is the art of it—and 
that’s his speech. Of superfluities there 
are few, and the really able speaker is 
he who uses least. His facts are his 
arguments. 

So then to present policy effectively 
speeches must be factish. Tirades, 
declamation, sentiment or humour 
rarely convince, though in reason and 
in season they may garnish the dish. 
A hefty attack on the other side can 
bring down the house, but it is the 
facts that count in carrying convic- 
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tion; sentiment, too, may nourish the 
nish, just as a tale well to.d may teil 
with a fool, but all these arts fail to 
distract attention for the speaker: who 
full of facts just sets them out. Con- 
viction, too, goes a long way in mak- 
ing a “good” speech, 


Must Be Party Policy 


But the presentation of Party policy 
is not the sole concern of the indivi- 
dual speaker. That way a mighty 
mixed grill can be served up at one 
meeting: it often is, to the confusion 
of listeners. 

Speakers must know all about the 
Party’s principles and proposals, and 
these alone have a right to be heard 
on our platforms. 

This ‘article is concerned primarily 
with the presentation of policy at elec- 
tions. At such times there is oppor- 
tunity to plan, and to divide and sub- 
divide the aspects of policy so that 
ecrtain subjects are dealt with at par- 
ticular meetings and/or by particular 
speakers. There is everything to be 
said for this suggestion, and many 
candidates adopt it for themselves. 
General speeches, and speeches that 
ramble as the speaker’s thoughts 
ramb!e over the whole field of politics 
are taboo, and at each meeting some 
special aspect of policy should receive 
attention. 

One must not gather from this that 
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only one subject, or only the special 
subjects, are taken at each meeting, 
because at most election meetings there 
are replies to be made to the other 
side’s attacks and there are questions 
to be answered. 


Unfortunately there is a tendency 
with some speakers to get a personal 
score over a questioner, and to neglect 
to relate an answer to the Party’s 
declared policy. This is a mistake. 


Questions at meetings indeed afford 
a magnificent opportunity for expound- 
ing policy. The temptation to score 
over a questioner should be resisted. It 
is far more important to make every 
point clear. 


It is quite good technique at an 
election to hold at least one meeting 
for enquirers. Questions are invited 
and may be sent in beforehand, and 
the whole meeting is devoted to 
answers. This method has been tried 
out with surprising effect. 


We have spoken of the purpose of 
literature in presenting policy. There 
should be a close relation between the 
subjects dealt with by speakers and 
the literature on sale. No speaker can 
present all the facts, but he can invite 
his readers to tollow up his speech if 
he knows suitable literature is on sale. 
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But, it is asked, how are speakers to 
get their facts? The trained Socialist 
can always argue a Socialist case, and 
many facts in support spring from 
experience, but this is not enough. 


Again and again those telling facts, 
which are knock-out arguments in 
themselves, are to be found arrayed 
in Party publications—another reason 
why all should be read and studied by 
local workers, particularly speakers. 
Speakers who make incorrect state- 
ments or who cannot give authority 
for their statements are a danger to 
the campaign. Oratory will not cover 
up an inaccuracy, and incorrect state- 
ments are noticed and repel thinking 
people. 

Fortunately the Labour Party’s recent 
efforts in the way of study classes 
(referred to in another part of this 
issue) are an aid in training speakers; 
for as we have pointed out speech 
may be perfect, but it is the case that 
matters and facts create it. 


So much then for “How to present 
policy.” That we have not in two 
articles covered the whole matter is 
due to the fact that the subject is also 
incidental to other articles in this 
series wherein appropriate advice will 
be given. 


MANAGIN 


How many of our readers seeing the 
above title will turn away satisfied that 
they know all about that subject. 


But if there is nothing more to be 
said upon the matter how is it that 
there are so many failures? = Why 
are meetings less effective than of yore? 
Why do some succeed and others fail? 
Why are so many of them “flat” and 
lifeless? And why after so many 
years’ expeiicnce do we find constant 
breakdowns, hitches and “flops’’? 


Not the cussedness of our country- 
men, nor the naughtiness of the 
National K.C. can explain all this. The 
fact is that, like eating and walking, 
drinking and talking, organising meet- 


AN ELECTION JOB 


MEETINGS 


ings has become such an everyman’s 
job that few people stop to consider 


-whether there is anything to learn - 


about the matter, or any system that 
governs it. Yet eating, drinking, walk- 
ing and talking, and many simple acts 
of life, have all been ‘studied and 
taught—and often years after people 
thought they knew all about them. 

In the early days of propaganda, 
Keir Hardie and others lived through 
many of the blunders we experience to- 


day. And-here is Keir’s advice to his 
generation: 


1. In getting up a big meeting take 
the best hall available. é 


2. Advertise well—big bills, big type. 


ed de tell 


ae 
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The public take a cause at the 
measure of faith displayed to ad- 
herents. If the bill and the hall 
be small and dingy so probably 
will be the audience. 

3. If necessary make a small charge 
for part of the hall. 

4. Send the speaker a note of the best 
trains to travel by. 

5. Meet him at the station, have a 
nice refreshment ready for him. 
To be lugged off to some dirty, 
sloppy coffee house does not put a 
speaker in the happiest frame of 
mind. 

6. Don’t stop to 
“distinguished” 


introduce your 

friend to every 
local nobody you meet. Your 
distinguished friend is bored 
thereby and resents being put on 
show. 

7. Have the ante-room open and the 
gas lit. Hanging about the 
passage or staircase while some- 
one hunts for the janitor or the 
key, leads to profanity. 

8. Have all—from_ speakers and 
resolution — ready before the 
night of the meeting and the time 
each is to be allowed to speak 
mapped out. 

g. If possible, begin by singing a 
Labour song. 

ro. Have plenty of literature on sale. 

11. Don’t go up to the speaker at the 
close with a look as if you have 
designs upon his watch and en- 
quire what his expenses will be, 
especially if he has agreed before- 
hand. 

12. Cut these rules out and hang them 
up where they can be seen by all 
men. 

Well, that’s a lot of advice, and there 
are about two dozen ways of not tak- 
ing it; they are all used. Why wonder 
we ask such questions as appear in our 
second paragraph? 


Place of Meetings in 
Election Campaign 

We are concerned in this article with 
election meetings. The first determina- 
tion must be the extent and object of 
meetings. 

Propaganda fights are unusual to- 
day. They were mostly distinguished 
by a great spate of meetings. Ordin- 
arily the campaign of meetings must 
be balanced by, and fit in with, other 
considerations, i.e., the cost, the can- 
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PROPAGANDA 
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Amplifiers 


Loud Speakers, Microphone 
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vass, the literature distribution, and 
availability of speakers. In propaganda 
fights there was rarely a canvass, and 
with a good supply of speaking talent 
effort and cost went into meetings— 
outdoor if cost was to be kept down. 

A big campaign of meetings is not 
necessarily confined to a propaganda 
fight. In most by-elections it becomes 
a necessity both to put over the special 
issue of the election, if any, and to 
rouse the electors who tend to vote in 
less numbers at a “bye”; in addition 
the introduction of enemy speaking 
squads calls for energetic meeting 
activity. 

A lethargic electorate needs almost 
always to be stirred by meetings, and 
in some types of constituencies a big 
campaign may regretfully be decided 
on to counteract the slackness of can- 
vassing. In a few instances under our 
observation the same course had to be 
taken as an outlet for so many 
speakers! 

The extent of the meetings campaign 
must therefore be settled, and rarely is 
any subsequent enlargement justifiable 
whatever the pressure from locals. The 
whole aim should be to make every 
meeting a success, and this effort is 
worth far more than sticking on extra 
meetings. 

The appointment of a special “meet- 
ings officer” is always desirable. It is 
this person’s job to book halls, arrange 
and notify speakers, fix chairmen and 
agendas, and usually to arrange adver- 
tising and conveyances and supervise 
all arrangements, including collections 
and literature supplies. If he doesn’t 
do all this himself it is still his job to 
run the meetings successfully, and to 
co-operate with others in getting the 
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right things done. This officer should 
not be encouraged to pass on the blame 
if things go wrong; he should at least 
be at pains to see they go right. 

Study Hardie’s advice as to treatment 
of speakers. But there’s a world of 
skill in arranging the right ones. “Send 
a speaker” is an oft-heard demand; the 
speaker goes and—climax! 

Of course we know there aren’t 
enough speakers (when wanted), which 
emphasises our advice to train speakers 
in time; but consideration to the suit- 
ability of speakers for a particular area 
or meeting is important. A shouter or 
a loud-speaker to select suburbia, and 
a mild Methodist to the place where 
the other side’s gangs are strong are 
errors’ in point. 


Advertise Several Ways 


Of all the preliminaries, advertising 
is pre-eminent. “Advertise well—big 
bills, big type,” said Hardie. For us 
“advertise well’ is sufficient, because 
election meetings often need not be 
“posted.” The most effective adver- 
tisement of a local meeting is a dis- 
tribution of invitations along with a 
systematic canvass. We have never 
found “loud-speakering” a meeting very 
successful, unless interest was high or 
the announcement was very special. 
Most meetings require two or three 
forms of advertising, and on no account 
should the opportunity be lost of 
anouncing at one meeting the date and 
particulars of future meetings. This 
too is the best way of securing a 
nucleus for outdoor meetings; singu- 
larly folk seem to remember the dates 
of outdoor fixtures better than indoor 
ones. 

It is in the hall arrangements that 
one finds the acid test of good organisa- 
tion. Details of halls differ enor- 
mously, but much advice is common 
to all sorts of halls and all sort of meet- 
ings. 

To place an advertisement outside a 
meetings hall is just commonsense, but 
the opportunity is often overlooked. 
Such signs are often too inconspicuous, 
unreadable at night, or not to be seen 
at all after the doors are open — all 
details to be simply remedied. 

First impressions of a meeting place 


are important. The hall should be lit 
up before time and opened in good 
time. An air of welcome pervades a 
well-lit entrance, and in many places 
extra lights, even if portable ones, are 
worth arranging. 


The presence of several officials 
round the entrance sometimes drives 
folk away. It is not nice to have to 
parade up the steps and along the 
entrance under the gaze of the local 
officials, especially where one or two 
pounce on every visitor to sell him 
literature. Literature is best sold in- 
side. 

In the hall—again, “Let there be 
Light.” We do not believe that dingy 
halls need remain dingy. We our- 
selves have often carried a flex from a 
car to the chairman’s table for the pur- 
pose of a loud-speaker, and once we 
did this for light. Might not this prove 
a solution to the lighting problem in 
some dingy village schoolroom? At 
least the locals who know that a hall 
is ill-lit should communicate that fact 
to the meetings department so_ that 
remedies might be sought. Any degree 
of improvement is promptly approved 
by a local audience. 

In our competition with all the glare 
and luxury of rival attractions, it is 
time that greater attention was given to 
the surroundings at meetings. Labour 
Halls as a whole need brightening. If, 
as sometimes happens, Labour folk 
can say “hang the rates” when de- 
manding social services, at least a 
little of the same doctrine might be 
applied introspectively. The public 
to-day demands comfort and a degree 
of beauty in their public places and 
glad we are that it is so. A latrine 
is even beautified, but the followers of 
Ruskin, William Morris and Walter 
Crane turn aside. If we are going to 
attract others than the converted to our 
meetings the proprietors of Labour 
Halls must brighten up their ideas and 
their halls, and spend money to do so. 
It will pay. 


Halls May Be Improved 


Hired halls are not so easy to deal 
with. Sordid meeting places are still 
with us in thousands. But in these 
we can at least insist on cleanliness,. 
swept floors and dusted seats. Labour 
women can do a job here. Femininity 
(though some say it is a dying attri- 
bute) can conquer dirt and even dowdi- 
ness—and don’t they just, somebody 
says! Women’s sections could often. 
stock some properties to deal with some 
local halls. | Flowers (artificial) flags,. 
bunting, streamers and even properties 
used in tableaux, if stored, could be 
trotted out as needed; and what a 
transformation they could make. 
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Keir Hardie mentioned song. Music 
at big meetings is well done by certain 
Parties, but these are a minority. Fear 
of C.I.P.P.A. operates to prevent what 
might be done at election meetings, but 
our advice is to get choirs and choral 
societies going before an_ election. 
Canned music, with all its risks, is not 
half so sweet as human voices. And 
these can add a charm to our meet- 
ings that would go far to place them 
in a better competitive position in 
ees to the picture palace and the 
pub. 


The Speakers 


The supply of speakers is nearly 
always a problem in managing meet- 
ings at elections and we have had a 
say above on that matter. But the 
position is sometimes made worse by 
needless crossing and criss-crossing, a 
process we always distrust. Crossing 
over has become a habit in most 
places, and it is a bad one, involving 
costs in cars and petrol, endless risks 
of fiascos in fog and from other causes, 
and the process gives no speaker the 
chance to develop his case; indeed, he 
must often break off just where further 
explanation is necessary. 

In a music hall each turn is timed, 
but that is after rehearsal. We can- 
not rehearse election speeches (except 
that we know some speakers have only 
one!) why then seek to imitate the 
music-hali by giving ten or twenty 
minute turns without even a curtain 
to ring down on the gesticulations and 
grimaces necessary to stop a speaker 
or indicate to him that he must go on 
and on, and speak up and up, till the 
missing link arrives? 

As for agendas, we have a strong 
predilection for arranging all agendas 
for election meetings at the centre. It 
is worth while duplicating a number of 
skeleton agendas. 

Even the best laid plans of men and 
mice go agley, so at all election meet- 
ings prior provision is desirable against 
failures, particularly in winter. An 
over-loaded car with all the eggs in one 
basket is not unusual, starting late, of 
course, because one speaker turned up 
late. 

It is good business to use the buses, 
and send speakers on in good time. 
We lose nothing by this association 
with the common _ herd; indeed, 
speakers sometimes learn a lot. Never, 
however, forget that if a breakdown 
does occur, the songster, or the good 
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leader of community singing, is worth 
all the “stop-gap” speakers you have 
got in the kitty. And often with a 
stop-gap the one thing we have yearned 
to do was—just that! How then does 
the crowd feel? 


We are not going to reiterate what 
Hardie said about the collection, or 
what we have said about literature. In 
another issue we shall talk about the 
desirability and the methods of making 
members at and out of meetings. 


(Other articles in this Series next month) 


IS YOUR 
ORGANISATION 
SHORT OF FUNDS? 


Let us help you to help 

yourselves by organising 

our popular fund-raising 
schemes. 


Organisations are 
realising profits of 
£f£s per week. 


Why not yours ? 


Samples and particulars 
free on request. 


Cambridge Press 
Whalley Road 
Clayton-le-Moors - Lancs. 
(Members T.A.) 


We are pleased to note that “The 
Dawn” a one-time official organ of the 
Frome I.L.P. has been revived and 
commenced publication in new form 
in November. The paper is now 
8 pp. (crown folio fly) and it is very 
well edited with a varied menu. The 
paper will doubtless prove a great 
impetus to the good work being done 
in this constituency. 
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THE MARY MACARTHUR 
HOLIDAY HOME 


The Mary Macarthur Holiday Home 
at Ongar, Essex, is in need of £10,000 
immediately for a great extension of 
the work already commenced. 


We commend this fund to our 
readers and we hope some of them will 
persuade their Local Parties to vote 
appropriate amounts for the good 
work being accomplished for working 
women by this commemorative in- 
stitution. About 550 working women 
every year get a well deserved and 
necessary rest from factory and home 
work at the Home, but unfortunately, 
at present, the applications far exceed 
the vacancies. Surely your Party can 
help—or you ! 

Mary Macarthur’s life and work has a 
special interest for “‘L.O.” readers. 
A brilliant and yet womanly woman, 
she was the first selected woman 
candidate in this country. To the 
Editor of the ““L.O.” (then the Chair- 
man of the Stourbridge D.L.P.), fell 
the honour of first approaching Miss 
Macarthur on the matter of a candida- 
ture for that Division. She consented, 
though at that time it was thought 
that, if elected, she would have to 
test the constitutional issue of a 
woman’s right to sit in Parliament. 
It was, in fact, only a few weeks before 
the 1918 election that an Act of Parlia- 
ment was passed conferring on women 
the right to become M.P’s. 


Mary Macarthur’s courage was only 
equalled by her zeal for the working 
people’s welfare. The Home is an 
expression of her wishes when living 
ras monument to a short life, nobly 
ived. 


SUMMER EXCURSIONS 


Summer excursion preparations have 
begun and the Skipton Division of 
Yorkshire must be one of the earliest 
to complete its arrangements. From 
the printed announcements we note 
there are to be two tours in North 
Wales on May 27th next at costs 
respectively of 17/6 adults (school- 
children 12/-) and 27/- (school-children 
17/6). For success these early arrange- 
ments are necessary and we hope to 
hear of other Parties which have 
started in good time. The Skipton 
D.L.P. secretary is Mr. Percy Carradice, 
Chapel Hill, Salterforth, via Colne. 


ee oe eS 
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REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


ELECTION 
ENVELOPES 


To ensure immediate contact with your 
constituents, you must have supplies of 
envelopes available at call. 


We specialise in the production of 
election envelopes and can guarantee — 


SPEEDY SERVICE 
COMPETITIVE PRICES 
STANDARD QUALITIES 


Write for our new folder of Election Envelopes 
ORDERS CAN BE PLACED NOW 


Settlement after the Election 


South London Envelope Co., Ltd. 


31 Perry Vale, LONDON, S.E. 23 


Phone: FOREST HILL 2284 (5 lines) 
Telegrams : Phone Forest Hill 2284 
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THE LABOUR PARTY 


BUSY AND BUSIER 


The “Labour Party Diary for 1939” 
is sold out! There is comfort however 
for late comers because the demand 
has justified re-print, but—don’t delay. 
Last month we wondered who was 
responsible for the fine collection of 
daily quotations. We find Miss Susan 
Lawrence, M.P., is responsible for the 
whole compilation. We say again: 
well done. 


“The Nation’s Wealth at the 
Nation’s Service” is the title of a new 
L.P. pamphlet by Douglas Jay, an 
acknowledged financial authority. The 
world’s unrest to-day is fundamentally 
economic and the disorders of finance 
aggravate every situation with an 
ultimate cost to the world’s workers 
in war, unemployment, starvation and 
oppression. Financial interests lie at 
the root of recurring crises, and Labour’s 
plan outlined so ably by Douglas 
Jay, would place British finance under 
public control. This source of many 
evils would disappear. Britain would 
at least be stronger for the change— 
and the ring of honesty might dis- 
tinguish its foreign financial dealings. 
Anyway the way the writer points must 
be followed. 


Forceful literature is on the way from 
the Labour Party, and will be announced 
in the next week or two. The latest 
leaflet is entitled ‘Fighting our Battle,” 
a two-sided sheet costing 5 /- per 1,000. 
Of this the Secretary of the Labour 
Party says :— 


“f. .not only sets out the political case 


but also makes another appeal for 
contributions to Labour’s Fund for the 
Relief of Republican Spain. The 
need for milk and food and other 
necessities is real and urgent, and 
Party Organisations can do a great 
deal to secure additional funds. 


“The extent and urgency of the 
problem will be realised from the fact 
that 3,750,000 children and 3,000,000 


AT WORK 


refugees are now under the care of the 
Spanish Government. 


“The new leaflet states the case in 
concise form, and we appeal to every 
Party to take supplies for immediate 
distribution as a means of helping to 
raise further funds.”’ 


Steady preparation for the General 
Election continues to occupy the mind 
and employ the activities of Labour 
Headquarters. No spectacular approach 
to organising problems is desirable or 
contemplated but a steady overhaul 
of local machinery, accompanied by 
the tendering of suitable advice, is 
going on. The selection of election 
agents is steadily proceeding, and of 
course the Study Courses contribute 
their mead of material. It is up to 
local organisations to follow all this up, 
and particularly to get busy with 
financial preparations. Our own series 
of articles on election preparation 
should be circulated widely among 
local election workers. 


Commencing with the New Year a 
great series of General Election Policy 
Conferences has been arranged by the 
ever busy Propaganda Department. 
Commencing on January 7th the 
series at present arranged go on through 
February. The programme to be 
followed is as follows :— 


January 7th, Reading. D.R. Gren- 
fell, M.P., Mrs. B. Ayrton Gould, J.P. 
January 14th, Manchester. Rt. Hon. 

Greenwood, M.P. Birmingham, 


Mrs. B. Ayrton Gould, J.P., Mr. E.! 
Shinwell, M.P. January 21, Bristol. | 


Mr. J. Griffiths, M.P., Miss Susan 
Lawrence. Southampton. Mr. G. 
Lathan, M.P. Newcastle. Mr. P. J. 
Noel Baker, M.P. Northampton. Mr. 
A. Henderson, M.P. Cardiff. Rt. Hon. 
H. B. Lees-Smith, M.P., Miss Grace 
Colman, M.A. January 28th. Derby. 
Dr. Hugh Dalton, M.P. Sheffield. Mr. 
E. Shinwell, M.P., Mrs. B. Ayrton 
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Gould, J.P. February 4th. Exeter. 
Mr. G. Ridley, M.P. Liverpool. Rt. 
Hon. A. Greenwood, M.P., Mrs. J. L. 
Adamson, M.P. Huddersfield. Mr. 
Noel Baker, M.P. Workington. Hon. 
Sir R. Stafford Cripps, K.C., M.P. 
February 11th. Chatham. Mr. G. 
Lathan, M.P., Dr. Summerskill, M.P. 
Lincoln. Mr. G. Ridley, M.P., Mrs. 
J. L. Adamson, M.P. Blackburn. 
Mr. D. N. Pritt, K.C., M.P. Stoke. 
Hon. Sir R. Stafford Cripps, K.C., 
M.P. February 18th. Norwich. Mrs. 
J. L. Adamson, M.P., Mr. A. Hender- 
son, M.P. 


During the recent summer a sustained 
and determined effort has been made 
through Labour’s Rural Campaign 
to strengthen the Party’s position in 
the rural constituencies. Forty-eight 
agricultural Conferences were held, 
and that the spread of Labour’s agri- 
cultural policy is telling is proved by 
the big attendances of farmers, by the 
interest of the Farmers’ Union in 
most places, and by invitations received 
to further expound Labour’s proposals 
to individuals and at farmers’ meetings. 


The Agricultural Conferences were 
supplemented by Rural Campaigns in 
nearly eighty constituencies. A total 
of 1,750 meetings was held, over 32,000 
items of literature were sold and over 
300,000 items of literature distributed. 
This truly is a fine work and credit is 
due to the Department. A second’s 
thought gives some‘idea of the immense 
detail involved. It should be added 
that 100,000 copies of “An Oper 
Letter to Farmers,’’ and 50,000 copies 
of Lord Addison’s article (reprinted 
from ““The Farmer and Stockbreeder’’) 
were given to the Divisions free in 
addition to above literature. 


A recent circular from the Labour 
Party Local Government Department 
deals with the Rating of Site values, 
and encloses a copy of a folder entitled 
“The Challenge to the Rates,” the 
latter being mainly a reprint of Labour’s 
Policy on the Taxation of Land Values 
as outlined in “Notes for Speakers” 
some time ago. London County 
Council are promoting a Bill on this 
question and support is asked for 
same by resolution. London’s lead 
might well be followed as far as possible 
where Labour has power and renewed 


efforts might be made to focus public 
attention on the present unjust basis 
on which rates are levied and on the 
iniquitous plunder that continues to 
be made out of social effort. There is 
great public support for an alteration. 


A Party Service not so _ well 
appreciated, or even known, as it 
might be, is the facilities afforded for 
the study of Labour policy. Prepared 
primarily for the League of Youth, a 
three-lesson course is available and 
wherever a tutor will offer himself to 
conduct the classes this admirable 
course may be gone through. A 
larger and longer course is also begun. 
Send to the Propaganda Depart- 
ment for details. Weekend Schools 
under H.O. auspices numbered several 
last year and the Rural Campaign 
had one all to itself. In the latter 
connection the Notes for Speakers were 
a course in themselves. As Labour’s 
own policy comes more and more into 
the limelight as the proposals of the 
alternative Government Labour 
speakers and public men will have to 
meet criticism, and no amount of 
platform facility or agility will replace 
a lack of real knowledge. Labour’s 
big contribution to the political educa- 
tion of the people needs more home 
consumption. Food for brains 
mustn’t be wasted ! 


LET THE 
BLACKFRIARS PRESS 
HELP YOU / 


Printers of this Journal. 
Let us help you in your 
work by producing 
your literature in good 
and tasteful style at 
reasonable prices, and 
with quick despatch. 
Send us your enquiries. 


THE BLACKFRIARS PRESS 


Phone 27164 LIMITED 
Smith-Dorrien Road, Leicester 
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“Reinforcements now Appearing” 


FILM PROPAGANDA FOR THE 
DEMOCRATIC MOVEMENTS 


At Transport House recently a 
special Film Conference was held to 
launch the Workers’ Film Associa- 
tion, a new organisation formed by the 
Trades Union Congress, the Labour 
Party and the Co-operative Movement, 
for the purpose of providing the demo- 
cratic movements with a service of 
propaganda and _ educational films. 
Mr. H. H. Elvin, Vice-Chairman of the 
General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress, presided, the speaker being 
Alderman Joseph Reeves, Secretary- 
Manager of the Association. 


In introducing the speaker, Mr. 
Elvin outlined the steps which had 
been taken to build up an organisation 
for the production and distribution of 
films and indicated that it was hoped 
to develop the service until the whole 
field of sub-standard film work would 
be included in the activities of the 
Association. 


Alderman Joseph Reeves dealt briefly 
with the objects the Association had in 
view. He said there was a pressing 
need for the. democratic movements to 
seize hold of this great instrument of 
propaganda and education for the pur- 
pose of advancing the causes they 
represented. Already our opponents 
were using film propaganda extensively 
and it behoved us to exert our energy 
so as to make up for lost time. 


Film Production 


The Association proposes first to 
circulate films to associated bodies 
using this medium in connection with 
their work. Workers’ organisations 
are to be encouraged to embark upon 
film propaganda. They are to be 
recommended to purchase equipment 
for projection purposes. Where they 
have insufficient funds to do this on 
their own, they are advised to purchase 
projectors on a co-operative basis, as 
had been done by groups of co-opera- 
tive societies. A hire purchase scheme 
has been arranged which would help 
organisations to raise funds by film 
displays whilst they were paying for 
the machine. Where it was impossible 
to purchase equipment, the Associa- 


tion would provide not only the films, 
but also equipment outfit for showing 
them. For the time being, they would 
work through agents, but soon they 
hoped to have their own mobile units 
travelling all over the country. 

The big Trade Unions would be 
approached with the idea of inducing 
them to provide an annual film appro- 
priation for the purpose of producing 
documentary films on subjects of 
interest to their members. 

An interesting feature of their work 
would be the provision of sub-standard 
films made by the method of direct 
recording. This system had been con- 
siderably improved and societies which 
could not afford the heavy costs in- 
volved in the making of standard films, 
could now, for a very much smaller 
sum of money, order sub-standard 
pictures. 


News Reels 


An interesting proposal made by the 
speaker which caused a number of 
questions to be asked was that the 
Association should provide a service of 
news-reels on the sub-standard film. 
Camera men would shoot 16 m.m. 
silent pictures of events of interest to 
the Workers’ Movement. Suitable 
commentaries would be added and the 
films would be issued each month dur- 
ing the winter season. 

The Association proposes to organise 
Summer and Week-end Schools for the 
purpose of training people in the hand- 
ling of films. All types of equipment 
can be purchased of the Association, 
advice obtained on film production 
both standard and _— sub-standard, 
scenarios provided, and the Association 
is prepared to watch the interests of 
organisations ordering films of all 
types. After questions, those present 
were entertained to a programme of 
16 mm, educational films, including 
“Advance Democracy,” the new film 
provided by the four London Co-opera- 
tive Societies. 


Next Month—Full Index and Title 
Page for 1938 
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Test Your Knowledge Here 


How Much Do You Know? 


At the ‘‘count’’ in a recent 
election the counters kept all the 
ballot papers face downwards 
until the actual counting began. 
Was this in any way irregular ? 


A Mr. John Thomas Davis 
appeared in the register as ‘‘John 
Thomas.’’ He applied for a ballot 
paper in the latter name and 
voted. Was this an offence ? 
and if so did the voter commit 
personation ? 


What privileges, if any, are 
accorded to Jews in the matter of 
voting. 

“A,” a Parliamentary Candidate 
and ‘‘B’”’ his agent have, in several 
elections, toured the Polling 
Booths on the day of election. 
On the last occasion the presence 
of ‘‘B’’ was objected to by a 
Tory Clerk. What grounds may 
be said to exist for this objection? 


At a recent election ‘‘C,”’ 
an ‘‘independent’’ councillor, 
promised an elector employment 
under the council as an inducement 
to the elector to vote for a certain 
candidate. What was the offence 
committed ? 

A number of half-tone blocks 

6 are required for election purposes. 
What are the most suitable 
screens for the varied uses to 
which the blocks will be put ? 


NOW TURN TO PAGE 245 
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JACK CUTTER 
TAKES A HOLIDAY 


JACK CUTTER, who is allowed a break from organisational articles in our 
December issue, writes to say that his little son has just started school and is 
learning an alphabet beginning: “A is an Archer who shot with a bow.” “This, 
comments our contributor, “is clearly out of date, archaic and antediluvian. Why, 
the boy’s first task at school was to be fitted for a gas mask. Surely his alphabet | 
should be equally in keeping with the modern spirit.” And he suggests this as 
an alternative : — 


A’s for Appeasement, ridiculous word, 
Meaning to give all your allies the bird. 


B is for Bombproof. A bucket and spade ; 
With sand sprinkled gently when planes make a raid. 


C stands for Chamberlain, who, we are told, 
Won “Peace for his time,” but he’s 70 years old! 


D is il Duce, good at demanding, 
Posturing, blustering, bluffing, “Grandstanding.” 


E for Espionage. Custom has taught us 
To call it plain spying when done by les autres. 


F is the Frontier you guard night and day, 
But when Hitler says “Gimme,” you just walk away. 


G stands for Gas mask. Store it with care, 
Lest civilisation’s let loose from the air. 


H—Hore-Belisha, we hear it is true, 

That Generals all cheer him with Hip, Hip, Hip—Boo! 
I’s Isolation—retire in your shell, 

Unmoved if the rest of the world goes to hell. 
J stands for Justice. All countries endorse it, 

So long as they’ve plenty of bombs to enforce it. 
K is the Knock-out received by those nations, 

Who thought Britain’s promises meant obligations. 
L’s for the League. Tories greet it with jeers, 

Or maybe with oceans of crocodiles’ tears. 
M’s Malnutrition, the average diet. 

We'd eat more if only we’d money to buy it. 
N is for Nazi—one who will choose 

To spread toleration by straffing the Jews. 


O is the Orient, bossed by the Japs, 
To the detriment of all our recognised maps. 


P is for Plebiscite. Dictators all use it. 
If you value your life, vote for them—or lose it! 


Q for the Qualms, the Quite Queasy shivers, 

We feel when we notice the Government’s Quivers. 
R is for Robot, the mechanised man. 

To call him the Tank Corps’ the up-to-date plan. 
S for Security apparently means, 

Swiftly producing explosive machines. 
Eas for Tactic, dictator’s sure bet, 

Asking for twice what they think they will get. 
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U’s Umbrella, as worn by Prime Minister. 
When he goes for a flight with it portents are sinister. 


V is for Victor and Vanquished as well. 
After war, which is which? There’s no one can tell. 


Ww, the Waves. Britain’s ships bossed them, 
Till Franco’s armed trawlers began to accost them. 


X—Extradition, the lot of the lorn, 
Who neglected to choose the right parents when born. 


Y is the Yell which greets every mention 
Of that much-abused epithet, “non-intervention.” 


Z is for Zion, the home of the Jews. 
Don’t ask me where that is, I'll leave you to choose. 


LABOUR PARTY DIRECTORY OF 
DIVISIONAL SECRETARIES 


MONTHLY LIST OF CORRECTIONS 


Index Descrip- 


No. tion Name of Organisation Present Secretary and Address 
Dr . CD»... Bedford. D.L-P. Mr. W. M. Kempster, 36, Kingsley Road, Bedford. 
B22 CD Macclesfield Miss J. Jowett, Fairholme, Dale Road, Marple, 
i DS Ba 5 Cheshire. 


G8o0/81 DB Leyton T.C. & L.P. Mr. R. UNDERHILL, 9, Wilmot Road, London, E.10. 

Dr13 CD Aldershot D.L.P. Mrs. O’Manony, Meadowside, Farnborough Road, 
Farnborough, Hants. 

D130 SB Hythe D.L.P. Mr. A. Scott, 6, Station Cottages, Dover Road, 

Folkestone. 

D133 CD Ashford D.L.P. Mr. F. Hopxrys, 44, Albemarle Road, Willes- 

borough, Ashford, Kent. 


D137 CD _~—— Dover D.L.P. Mr. J. H. Brazier, 24, St. Andrew’s Terrace, 
Dover. 
B193 CD Heywood & Coun. C. Farrand, 44, Dudley Avenue, Whitefield, 


Radcliffe D.L.P. Manchester. ‘ 
Bzoo CD Ormskirk D.L.P. Mr. J. WILDING, 17, Chapel Street, Ormskirk, 


Lancs. 


C207 BD Leicester South Mr. R. Mitiwarp, 59, Cranfield Road, Leicester. 


Dy Dele 


G214 SB Lincoln D.L.P. Mr. W. Chappell, 30/32, Tentercroft Street, 
Lincoln. 
E239/41 DB Hackney T.C. & Mr. D. RitMaNn, 33, Durlston Road, Clapton, 
Boro’ L.P. London, E.5. 


C328 CD Mansfield, D.L.P. Coun. C. Davey, 4, Chadburn Road, Notts. 
D332 CD ~~ Banbury D.L.P. Coun. W. G. Bay.ey, Blackthorn, Bicester, Oxon. 
F344 CD Yeovil iD Ral se Mr. F. S. Hottanp, Unity Hall, Vicarage Street, 
Yeovil, Somerset. 
C355 BD East Wolver- Mr. J. H. Horton, 21, 


hampton D.L.P. Staffs. : 
D372 SB one Mr. G. H. BurcHELL, 76, Eden Street, Kingston- 


Thames D.L.P. on-Thames. : 
D374 SB Wimbledon, Miss G. WILKINS, 267, Broadway, Wimbledon, 


Merton & Morden London, S.W.19. 


Uplands Road, Willenhall, 


1.2: 
Mitcham D.L.P. Mr. R. Lee, 59, Shaftesbury Road, Carshalton, 


D380 CD 
EG R J.P., 36, Dalewood Road 
A44 Park (Sheffield Ald. E. G. Row inson, J.P., 39, 3 
oe . on Sheffield, 8. 


Dakar: 
A446 CD Pudsey & Otley Mr. K. Hopcson, 6, Acres Hall Avenue, Pudsey, 
Debabs Yorks. 
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MORTO N ’S ROTARY DUPLICATORS 
Equal work to large rotary machines. 
Ask for free trial Model B. 63/-. Model C. Auto paper feed £6/6/-. 


Write for samples and list of carriage paid PAPER, STENCILS, INK, etc., for 
ALL DUPLICATORS, as used by scores of D.L.P.S. 


MORTON’S DUPLICATING MACHINES & SUPPLIES, 27 GT. DOVER ST., LONDON, S.E.1. 


Hs03 CD Abertillery D.L.P. Mr. R. J. Gunrer, Burvale, Aberbeeg, Newport, 
Mon. 
Jjs527 SB Kirkcaldy Burghs Mrs. G. Welsh, 128, Cook Street, Dysart, Fife. 


DiP} 
J537/551 Glasgow Borough Coun. A. W. Brady, J.P., 121, West Regent Street, 
DB Wek Glasgow, C.2. 


CORRECTIONS TO 1937 REPORT ALREADY PUBLISHED IN OUR 
COLUMNS. (October, 1937, to October, 1938) 


T, 2, 3, 5, 9, 12, 15, 16, 17, 22, 26, 29, 33, 34, 37, 38, 44, 45, 46, 47, 50, 53, 60, 62, 
64, 65, 66, 70, 76, 80/81, 87, 89, 106, 113, 116, 118, 124, 126, 127, 129, 131, 135, 
138, 140, 141, 142, 143, 152, 155, 158, 159, 160, 162, 166, 167, 171, 174, 175, 178, 184, 
185, 187, 197, 205, 207, 213, 222/3, 224/5, 231, 232, 235, 236, 236/7, 239/41, 242, 
242/3, 243, 245, 246, 249, 258, 258/09, 259, 262, 263, 263/5, 265, 267, 267/9, 268, 
274, 274/8, 277, 278, 280, 283, 285, 290, 293, 294, 207, 299, 300, 303, 305, 306, 307, 
312, 313, 322, 325, 331, 333, 335, 340, 346, 350, 352, 368, 372, 375, 378, 380, 383, 
388, 389, 390, 392, 394, 396, 398, 403, 404, 413, 420, 420/3, 422, 423, 426, 427/30, 
428, 432, 437/8, 440, 445, 446, 450, 470, 471, 476, 477, 480, 481, 482, 484, 485, 486, 
487, 511, 518, 530, 538, 540, 551, 553, 566, 570, 575. 


Alterations listed in our November issue :—1, 34, 57, 139, I'71, 214, 244, 306, 313, 
353, 394, 427/30, 462, 501, 515, 518, 530. 


WE EXIST TO SERVE 


LABOUR PARTIES 


Through a non-profit-making, co-operative scheme 
we can publish a local journal on the most advan- 
tageous terms. However large or small may 
be the Party, we can issue a Special Edition of 


THE WORKERS’ MONTHLY 


(Founded 1926) 


Write for details to 
Manager, ““W.M” “‘Brixham’”’ 
The Mount, Guildford, Surrey 


THIS IS A REAL SOCIALIST CONCERN 


run by specialists under a management committee of Labour 
Candidates, Labour Councillors and T.U. Officials. 
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LABOUR GROUPS 


Important Advice 


A highly important memorandum on 
the above matter recently adopted by 
the N.E.C. has now been circulated. 
As this matter is of the highest im- 
portance to the majority of our readers 
we feel it mecessary to reproduce in 
full excepting the Standing Orders 
themselves :— 

Labour’s growing strength in Local 
Government makes it increasingly 
necessary that Council Labour Groups 
should be well organised. A business- 
like approach to local problems, and 
effective action in the Council and on 
its Committees and Sub-Committees, 
require first-rate public representatives, 
proper Group machinery, ample 
facilities for Group discussion and 
decision, and a reasonable measure of 
Group discipline. Essentially, the 
Group must know its own collective 
mind and work as a Group. 

While this Memorandum is con- 
cerned in the main with the Standing 
Orders of Labour Groups, _ brief 
reference must be made to the selection 
of candidates and the formulation of 
election policy. 


SELECTION OF CANDIDATES 


The success of Local Government, 
which is vital to the very maintenance of 
Democracy, depends largely on the 
personal capacity of the public repre- 
sentatives. While regard must be had 
to individual and local claims and 
seniority, which should be given due 
weight, the selection of candidates 
should be viewed primarily from the 
angle of personal competence as an 
effective member of the Council. 


What is required for all types of 
Local Authority is a systematic survey 
of the supply ot suitable candidates. 
Wherever possible, there should be 
built up for each area a panel of 
candidates of a good standard ; and, 
in particular, younger men and women 
should be encouraged to equip them- 
selves for inclusion in the panel and 
given a fair opportunity of being 
adopted. Ward residence should not 
be insisted upon irrespective of personal 


and Suggestions 


capacity. ‘These remarks apply equally 
to aldermanic and co-opted repre- 
sentatives. 


ELECTION POLICY 


Local election policy is determined by 
the Central Labour Party, Constituency 
Labour Party or Local Labour Party, 
as the case may be, in accordance with 
the terms of its Constitution; and, 
obviously, the members of the Labour 
Labour Group will be closely concerned 
with its preparation. 

There is much to be said for a care- 
fully prepared programme as the basis of 
appeal to the electors by all candidates. 
Not only does it help to avoid confusion 
in details of policy and to concentrate 
attention throughout the area on 
important matters, but its effective 
preparation requires consideration of 
the Council’s activities as a whole and 
a considerable measure of organised 
planning. Its general adoption does 
not prevent individual candidates from 
dealing with particular local items, 
nor from expressing, within reason, 
their own distinctive personalities. 


STANDING ORDERS OF 
LABOUR GROUPS 


The importance of properly-organised 
Labour Groups cannot be over- 
emphasised. There is no excuse for a 
failure of Labour members on a Local 
Authority to consult and co-operate, 
no matter how small their number. 


Groups meetings should be held 
regularly, and attendance at the 
meetings should be regarded as a duty 
to the Party. Regular meetings are 
important, so that all members can 
have a voice in considering the policy 
and action ot the Group ; for, otherwise, 
it may be difficult to secure Party 
co-operation on the Council. Any 
differences of individual opinion must 
be thrashed out within the Group and 
not in public ; for it is a serious source 
of political weakness and embarrass- 
ment to have public conflict between 
Labour representatives, and nothing 
can be more fatal to electoral success. 
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Members of the Group are expected 
to abide by Group decisions and not 
speak or vote in opposition in the 
Council, unless the Group has decided 
to leave the matter in question to a free 
vote. The desirable amount of elasticity 
depends to some extent on the atmos- 
phere of the particular Council and the 
personnel of the Group; too great a 
rigidity would be unwise. Special 
provision is made where matters of 
conscience arise, or where the Council 
is acting in a quasi-judicial capacity. 
Similarly, members should not take 
individual action on the Council without 
observing the consultative procedure 
laid down. 


Doubtless, in many cases, the Model 
Standing Orders will require alterations 
in detail to meet local circumstances ; 
and where the Labour Group is small, a 
more simple form may suffice. Party 
Headquarters will be glad to give any 
assistance it can in making the necessary 
adjustments. Where departures from 
the Model Standing Orders are pro- 
posed, they should be notified to 
Party Headquarters for the approval 
of the National Executive Committee. 
In any case, it is desirable that a copy 
of the Standing Orders finally adopted 
by each Labour Group should be 
sent to Party Headquarters for 
information and record. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN LABOUR 
GROUP AND LOCAL PARTY 


While it is the function of the 
appropriate local section of the Party 
to determine election policy, it is the 
definite responsibility of the Labour 
Group to decide Group policy and 
action on the Council. Although 
Group policy is determined within the 
general framework of election policy, 
questions of practical application con- 
tinuously arise, and not infrequently 
decisions have to be taken on matters 
not specifically covered by election 
policy. On all such matters it is the 
definite responsibility of the Labour 
Group to take decisions. 

At the same time, it is proper that the 
Group, in reaching decisions, should 
consider any views which the local 
Party may desire to express, and 
provision is made for this in the Model 
Standing Orders, by communication to 
the Group Secretary or through the 
Party representatives at the Group 
Meetings, and by the submission of 
names for consideration in the selection 
of nominations for civic office. 


While the responsibility of the Group 
is, and must be, clearly defined, the 
success of the consultative arrange- 
ments depends not so much on Standing 
Orders as on a spirit of co-operation 
and goodwill among those concerned. 
While the Group must have proper 
regard to the policy on which the 
election was contested, the local Party 
must appreciate the responsibility of 
the Group as elected representatives, 
and the practical difficulties which 
from time to time arise on the Council. 
Attempts to control local administration 
from outside and to undermine the 
public responsibilities of councillors, 
have proved _ disastrous. Broadly 
speaking, since the local Party has 
been responsible for the candidatures of 
the members of the Group, it must 
entrust to them the carrying-out of 
Labour policy on the Council. 


DO YOU KNOW THE 
ANSWERS ? 


The Literature Secretary’s Bulletin 
puts the following questions to local 
Parties. Try putting down your 
answers. 

How many individual members of 
your Party have had the opportunity 
of buying Party Pamphlets in 1938 ? 

How many members come to business 

meetings regularly ? 

What proportion is that attendance 

of total membership ? 


How many of those who do not come 
to Party meetings are really 
interested in Party Policy ? 

Is it worth an effort to find out ? 


Will you try to find out by a door-to- 
door call on all members of the 
Party with two important new 
pamphlets ? 

What is your estimate of the number 
of “sleeping”? members who will 
purchase a copy of “lL abour’s 
Claims to Government,” 1d.; 
and “The Full Facts of the 
Czech Crisis,”’ 2d. ? 


Our estimate is that nine out of ten 
members would purchase one or the 
other pamphlet if called on (husband 
and wife counting as one) and half 
the members would purchase both 
pamphlets. 


Will you try it out and send us a 
report ? 


ere 
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How MUCH Do You Know? 


At the Count 


Although the instructions given to 
returning officers under the Ballot Act 
leave much to be desired and allow in 
our opinion too much discretion to 
the R.O., the point raised in question 
one is specifically provided for under 
Ballot Act rules. 

It is a definite instruction that 
while counting and recording the num- 
ber of ballot papers, and counting the 
votes, the Returning Officer should 
keep the ballot papers with their face 
upwards. 

The rule in question is Ballot Act, 
Rule 35, which reads: “The Return- 
ing Officer, while counting and record- 
ing the number of ballot papers and 
counting the votes, shall keep the 
ballot papers with their face upwards, 
and take all proper precautions for 
preventing any person from seeing the 
numbers printed on the backs of such 
papers.” 

We don’t know why the fronts of 
the ballot paper should be singular 
and the backs plural, but what is clear 
is the intention to prevent the voter 
being identified by the number of his 
ballot paper. 


Voting in Wrong Name 

No offence has, in this case, been 
committed. The person who _ is 
wrongly described upon the register 
appears to have two options. He may 
vote as described, or he may explain 
the facts to the Presiding Officer, who, 
if satisfied, will permit him to vote. 

In the case of Rex v. Fox, it was 


TYPEWRITERS 
DUPLICATORS 


GUARANTEED - SERVICE - SUPPLIES 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


THE EXPERTS CO. 


55, COWCROSS ST. (Opposite Farringdon 
Met. Station) LONDON, E.C.l 


CLERKENWELL 7434 EASY TERMS 
—_————— 


held that the offence of personation 
was not committed when a_ voter 
applied in the name which appeared 
on the register, and which was inserted 
therein in the belief that it was the 
voter’s name (and was inserted for 
the purpose of putting him on the 
register). 

The course we prefer is the second 
one, though the voter should be pre- 
pared to produce proof of identity. 


How Jews May Vote 


A special privilege is accorded to 
Jews where the poll takes place on a 
Saturday. 


Under the Ballot Act, Rule 26, the 
Presiding Officer, on the application of 
any person who declares that he is of 
the Jewish persuasion, and objects on 
religious grounds to vote in the usual 
manner, is instructed to cause the 
vote of such voter to be marked for 
him in the manner directed by the 
voter. This is a similar procedure to 
that which may be followed by a 
blind person, or a person physically 
incapacitated from marking his vote. 

It is interesting also to note that in 
Parker’s Election Agent and Returning 
Officer advice is given as follows:— 
“In any constituency in which there 
are many Jewish voters, the RO. 
should not select Friday as a Poll Day 
because the Jewish Sabbath begins at 
sunset on Friday, and as the Jewish 
religion prohibits writing by Jews on 
their Sabbath, while it allows of dic- 
tation, and as the Presiding Officer is 
not authorised to mark their votes for 
them on a Friday, Jewish voters may 
be precluded from exercising the 
franchise if the poll is held on Friday. 
Saturday is also an unsuitable day to 
select for the poll in any such con- 
stituency because of the additional 
labour that may be thrown on the 
Presiding Officer in having to mark 
the votes of Jewish voters.” 


Agents’ Admission to Polling 


Election agents in Parliamentary 
elections possess no statutory title to 
admission to any polling station, other 
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than that at which they themselves 
vote. 

Custom and courtesy have long 
operated in many places to permit the 
visits of the election agent to the 
stations during the progress of the 
poll. The election agent may, however, 
be excluded from these places at any 
time. : 

In a Parliamentary election a can- 
didate may go anywhere where his 
agents might go, and he therefore has 
access to the polling stations, and also 
to the count, because he may appoint 
“agents” in these places, ie., polling 
agents and counting agents, though he 
has another title, as candidate, to be 
present at the count. 


The election agent at a Parliamen- 
tary election possesses no title as such 
even to enter the count, although few 
R.O.’s would raise this point. Strictly 
speaking, he must appoint himself as 
a counting agent to secure a “right” 
to attend. The election agent’s pre- 
sence at nominations is also incidental 
upon his being appointed as the can- 
didate’s “representative” to attend 
thereat. Note, that in later regula- 
tions like the Representation of the 
People Order the election agent secures 
his right and recognition to proceed- 
ings mentioned, such as the issue of 
ballot papers to absent voters. 


Offer of Job is Bribery 


An offence has clearly been com- 
mitted here and that offence is 
Bribery. 

Attempted bribery is almost un- 
known to the law for the enactment 
defining bribery is so drawn as to 
cover seemingly every offer, promise 
and endeavour to bribe. 

It may be as well to quote the sec- 
tion governing this matter. Bribery is, 
of course, a Corrupt Practice, and as 
such is punishable severely. It is 
rightly regarded as the most heinous 
offence under election law. 

Subsection 2 of Section 2 of 17 and 
18 Vic. C. 102 reads: 


“Every person who shall, directly or 
indirectly, by himself or by any other 
person on his behalf, give or procure, 
or agree to give or procure, or offer, 
promise or promise to procure, or to 
endeavour to procure, any office, place 
or employment to or for any voter, or 
to or for any other person on behalf 
of any voter, or to or for any other 


person, in order to induce such voter 
to vote, or refrain from voting, or shall 
corruptly do any such act as aforesaid, 
on account of any voter having voted 
or refrained from voting at an election. 
.. . shall be deemed guilty of bribery 
and shall be punishable accordingly.” 

There are four other sections with a 
net just as fine. 


Suitable Screens for Blocks 


As the question suggests, one quality 
of half-tone block cannot be used for 
all the jobs of printing work at an 
election, as the paper used will differ 
in quality and texture. 

Usually, if one submits a specimen 
of one’s paper to the block maker he 
will produce the block to a suitable 
screen, though we have found that 
some makers have a tendency to supply 
screens too fine. 

A table therefore may be worth set- 
ting out. Our readers are, however, 
more likely to require the coarsest 
screens. 

General newsprint 50 line screen 

Better class ,, 65 

Coloured bonds, blotters 

and best newsprint 85 

Machine finished, S/c., 

and cheaper bonds 100 
High-grade bonds and 

dull-coated papers 120 
Coated papers 130 

»  »_ (high gtade) 150 5, + 


” ” 


” ” 


HAND-DELIVERED ADDRESSED 
ENVELOPES 


A matter of considerable importance 
to local Labour Parties is raised by a 
correspondent in the correspondence 
quoted below. We are of the opinion 
that the P.O. officials concerned are 
exceeding their authority, and if their 
view-point is correct a serious financial 
burden must in future be borne by 
Local Parties who hand-deliver 
addressed packages to electors. 

and December, 1938. 
To the Editor. 

In connection with the recent 
November rst Municipal Elections in 
one ward a rubber stamp, slightly 
larger than a postage stamp, was 
used for stamping envelopes with the 
following slogan: “For Humanity’s 
Sake — Vote Labour.” (This was 
placed in the place usually used for 
postage stamps.—Ed. “L.O.”) 


One elector complained to the Post 
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Office and subsequently one of our 
officers received a visit from an official 
of the Eastern District Post Office, who 
informed him that the use of such 
stamps was against Post Office Regu- 
lations. 

I followed this up with a letter to 
the Eastern D.O. asking for actual 
details as to our transgression of the 
Law and for information as to which 
Regulation covered this question. 

I also received a visit from this 
official who assured me that our use 
of such stamps was throwing us open 
to penalties for contravening G.P.O. 
Regulations. 

He also brought in a further and 
more important point. He said he 
wished to reiterate what he had told 
our other officer, that is that delivery 
of letters by hand was also against 
G.P.O. Regulations. 

I naturally asked why agents up 
and down the country were allowed to 
do this at each election. His reply 
was that he is not concerned with 
that, his attention has been drawn to 
the fact that we are doing this, and 
that it must stop. He added he had 
also seen the other side (the Leyton 
Ratepayers’ Association) about the 
same matter. 

His attitude was that this is the 
Law and having been warned we must 
stop the practice or we are liable to 
extremely heavy penalties. He, of 
course, added that at times of General 
Elections Agents are exempted from 
this Regulation. 

The following Post Office notice has 
been handed to our correspondent. We 
have numbered the paragraphs for our 
own convenience :— 


POST OFFICE NOTICE 


As to the Conveyance and Delivery of 
Letters and Packets otherwise than by 
Post. 


To Advertising Contractors, Circular 


Delivery Agents, Parcel Delivery 
Agents, Carriers and Others. 


1. The Postmaster-General wishes to 
call attention to the fact that by law 
the exclusive privilege of conveying 
(and of performing all the incidental 
services of receiving, collecting, send- 
ing, despatching and delivery) all 
letters and packets from one place to 
another within the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and North Ireland is 
conferred upon him. 

2. By way of exception to this 
privilege, the writer of a letter may 
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send it by his own servant or by a 
special messenger employed by him; 
but it is not lawful for a servant or 
messenger to make a collection of 
letters from several persons for the pur- 
pose of carrying them and delivering 
them, either at the same or at different 
addresses, nor is it lawful to make a 
business of keeping messengers and 
hiring them out to carry letters. 


3. A mere house-to-house delivery 
of trade announcements or advertise- 
ments may be made by any person, 
but such documents are considered to 
become letters: 

(1) when placed 
envelopes or wrappers, 
closed or open; or 

(2) when, though addressed, they 
are delivered according to a list of 
names and addresses. 


4. Carriers of goods are expressly 
forbidden to carry any letters, except 
those relating to the goods they carry 
when delivered with those goods with- 
out charge. 


in addressed 
whether 


5. The term “letter”? by law includes 
a packet. 

By Command of the 
Postmaster-General. 

In the first place we want to say 
that we know nothing of any exemp- 
tion from P.O. regulations given to 
election agents at Parliamentary elec- 
tions, as alleged by the P.O. official. 

In our view the construction placed 
on the regulations is entirely wrong. 

Paragraph 3 can be accepted in its 
own terms. These addressed envelopes 
are, or may be, “letters.” But we can- 
not see in what possible way the regu- 
lation in Paragraph 2 has been broken. 
There is no suggestion of a collection 
of letters or of making a business of 
keeping messengers and hiring them 
out. 

The whole question centres around 
the exception by which a writer of a 
letter may send it by his own servant 
or by a special messenger employed by 
him: which is exactly what is done. 
The Postmaster-General does not, and 
cannot, prohibit the delivery of more 
than one letter or as many letters as 
one likes to different persons; nor does 
the regulation attempt to do so. 

As to the rubber stamp, this is in 
green ink and it is ridiculous to sug- 
gest that it is in the slightest degree 
imitative of a Post Office stamping. 
Furthermore, as this is placed on a 
private package which does not go 
through the Post, it is hardly the busi- 
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ness of any officious jack-in-office to 
interfere with it. 

Had the rubber stamp been a 
colourable imitation of a postage 
stamp matters would be different. So 
also had this been a postal packet, 
because the top right-hand corner is 
reserved by P.O. regulations for the 
stamp only. 

Altogether we think our friends 
would be wise to carefully note and 
keep to the terms of the regulation 
and to take no further notice. We 
feel sure that even if the P.O. official 
was right the Postmaster-General 
would hesitate a long time before 
arousing a political party to resent- 
ment by penalising a custom quite 
well established even in his own Party. 
But it needs a Philadelphian lawyer 
to read into the regulations what the 
fussy local Postmaster has seen in 
them. 


REFRESHMENT3 TO WORKERS 
(Reprinted) 

An ever-recurring question with those 
who take charge of elections, local or 
parliamentary, is whether it is legiti- 
mate to provide refreshments for 
workers at the committee rooms, and 
others. The seeker after enlighten- 
ment finds very little comment upon 
this” question in the text-books, and 
some of them actually ignore the point 
altogether; nevertheless, the question 
crops up again and again in practice, 
and a very clear understanding. of the 
position is desirable. 

‘In some places it has been the prac- 
tice to provide refreshments for com- 
mittee room workers almost from time 
immemorial. Each Party has done it, 
and our own Party has imitated the 
ways of their forefathers, so that the 
matter has never been in question in 
these places so far as the general body 
of electioneers was concerned. This 
position, however, does not at all prove 
the legality of payment for refresh- 
ments, or the giving or receipt of them. 
Nor, because all parties may be 
committing the illegality, is any one 
party or individual free from the 
penalty thereof. Because all parties 
agree to do an illegal thing it does not 
make the matter legal, and the only 
security it imparts is the moral one (or 
immoral one) that neither of one’s 
opponents are likely to take action 
because of being equally guilty. This 
is unsatisfactory, and those who con- 
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duct Labour elections should seek to 
conduct them within the limits of the 
law, whatever local practice has been. 
It will be found that limitations on 
expenditure invariably tend to the 
advantage of the poorer candidate, 
apart altogether from one’s views on 
the purity of elections, on which 
matter it is only necessary to say that 
every Labour man should hold it as a 
canon of his faith that elections must 
be pure. 


The question we are dealing with ~ 


involves the consideration of several 
offences which may, or may not, be 
committed by the act of supplying 
refreshments. One desires, in the first 
place, to know whether such gifts may 
be regarded as “treating’—a most 
heinous election offence and a “Corrupt 
Practice.” If the gift of refreshments 
is “treating,” then both the giver and 
the recipient might be held to be 
guilty. Then the question arises 
whether the practice is “an employ- 
ment” within the meaning of the Act; 
or, again, whether the item of expen- 
diture is an “illegal payment.” 

Taking the question of treating first, 
it does not apear from’ past decisions 
that in ordinary cases of supplying 
refreshments to workers the offence of 
treating is committed. There may, of 
course, be circumstances under which 
the gift of refreshments would be cor- 
rupt, and a corrupt motive exist, 
making that a “corrupt practice.” 
Thus the provision of elaborate meals 
for the purpose of attracting a class of 
worker who only came for food or 
drink would obviously be corrupt. 
Other circumstances may be easily 
imagined, but they are far-fetched in 
actual practice, and it would be 
extremely difficult to bring home a 
charge of treating in any ordinary 
case. 

A more important point to be con- 
sidered, however, is whether the gift of 
refreshments constitutes “an employ- 


ment.” Now there are two customary 
circumstances under which  refresh- 
ments are supplied to workers. <A 


candidate or an agent of the candidate 
may invite another worker or other 
workers out to lunch, or to tea, or may 
even send out for same and the meal 
be supplied in the committee rooms. 
This may be an exercise of personal 
hospitality which in no sense comes 
wae the ban of the Corrupt Practices 
cts. 


(To be concluded.) © 


— 


